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separate, being kept together by the carpet of silk which the larva 
spins on the inside.- The peculiar jumping motions of the carpel are 
thus produced, as first described by Prof. Riley in the Transactions of 
the St. Louis Academy aforementioned. The full-grown larva, by its 
holding fast to. the silken lining by its anal and two hind pair of 
abdominal pro-legs, which have very strong hooks, then draws back 
the head and fore body, the thoracic parts swelling and the thoracic 
legs being withdrawn. The contracted parts being then suddenly 
released, the larva vigorously taps the wall of its cell with its head, 
sometimes thrown from side to side, but more often brought directly 
down as in the motion of a wood-pecker when tapping for insects. 
The seed will thus move whenever warmed for several months during 
the winter, because, as with most tortricid larva?, this one. remains a 
long time in the larval state after coming to its growth and before 
pupating. 

Remarkable as are the movements of this seed, Prof. Riley remarked 
that they are thrown into the shade by a little jumping gall produced 
on the leaves of our post-oak and other oaks. This is a little, spherical, 
seed-like gall, and the insect within, which produces the fly known as 
Cynips saltatorius, can make it bound twenty times its own length. 
Here the motion is imparted by. the insect in the pupa, and not in the 
larval state. — Scientific American, June ijt/i, i8gi. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

The International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology of Paris, 1889. — {Continued 'from page 592). 

Fifth Question : " The Relation Between the Civilization of Hall- 
stadt and Other Danubian Stations, and those of Mycena?, Tirynthe, 
Hissarlik, and the Caucasus." 

This question brought up the most excited, because the only personal, 
discussion of the congress. Captain E. Boetticher presented a paper 
criticising the excavations made at Hissarlik by M. Schliemann. 
Captain Boetticher was of opinion that the hillside of Hissarlik which 
had been explored by M. Schliemann did not contain, as M. Schlie- 
mann thought, the debris of the walls or the temples or palaces, but 
that it had been a necropole or crematory, a place for incineration or 
cremation, and that the superposed territory contained the cinerary 

1 Edited by Dr. Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Am. Nat. — July.— 6. 
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urns and other objects which related exclusively to funeral and burial 
customs. That, said he, which M. Schliemann took for walls of 
defense or habitation were nothing but the surrounding walls of 
furnaces where incineration had been practiced. The tumulus of 
Troade, he contended, had the same origin as that of Hissarlik. Its 
civilization was, according to him, essentially Assyro-Babylonian, 
influenced in a large measure by the Phoenicians and by the Egyptians. 
About 1500 years B.C. the civilization of which Troy may have been 
the center extended over a part of Asia Minor and into Western 
Europe. It was destroyed by the Hellenes that substituted for it the 
classic civilization. Hissarlik, Mycenae, Tirynthe, Koban, and Hall- 
stadt are the principal stations of this now destroyed and disappeared 
civilization. Captain Boetticher enumerated his proofs, and insisted 
upon the analogy between the objects of Italy and those which had 
been gathered in Egypt, in Assyria, and in the north of Europe, and 
of which the destination, said he, was essentially votive and funeral. 
Dr. Schliemann rose, and, according to the official report made by the 
secretary, he was saluted by an ovation which was entirely exceptional 
in a scientific congress. Although a German, he spoke French with 
facility, and I may remark, English equally well, and he expressed 
himself with a vivacity which sometimes attained almost violence, in 
his interesting and excited reply to the attack of Boetticher. He 
commenced with a historic resume of his excavations, of his first visit 
to Troad in 1868. He recalled the fact that, disdaining all traffic and 
commercial profit by the sale of the classic antiquities which he there 
discovered, he had given to the museums in his native country and 
others all the products of his research. He gave due credit to his aids 
and assistants, of whom stood in the first rank his wife, a French 
engineer, Adolphe Laurent, Emile Burnouf, director of the French 
School at Athens, Joseph Holfor, the architect, of Vienna, Dr. 
Virchow, and Dr. Doerpfeld. He acknowledged an international 
concert of praise of which any man, scientific or. not, had just right 
to be proud. The attacks of Boetticher had been responded to by 
Virchow and Doerpfeld. The latter offered his services to accompany 
Boetticher to Troy, and there take up the excavations, and M. Schlie- 
mann declared his willingness that the whole should be done at his 
expense. Dr. Schliemann then took up the details of the discussion. 
He declared that M. Boetticher made choice of exceptions out of an 
enormous series or mass of material. He replied to attack after attack 
with apparent satisfaction and success. He extended his remarks, and 
compared in detail the antiquities of Troy with those of Mycenae, of 
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Tirynthe, and Orchomene, and saying that their civilization had 
become general in Greece at an epoch -approximate with the seventh 
century B.C. He concluded with a rapid summary of art and industry 
since that time. 

Monsieur Montelius then spoke, and arranged himself solidly upon 
the side of Schliemann and against Boetticher. He had visited Italy, 
and had there seen what to him were indisputable traces of a town, 
— rather of several towns superposed. He expressed his belief that it 
might yet be found that the tomb of Mycenes and the palace of 
Tirynthe belonged to the age of bronze ; but he concluded with a com- 
pliment and expression of confidence to Dr. Schliemann that he had 
formed a veritable era in the study of preclassic civilization and 
archeology. 

M. J. de Morgan spoke of the antiquities found at Hissarlik by 
M. Schliemann. He declined to enter into the discussion of the 
differences between Dr. Schliemann and Capt. Boetticher. So far as 
concerned those differences, he was decidedly upon the side of Dr. 
Schliemann, and if he had any difference of opinion of his own with 
Dr. Schliemann, it was rather that from his knowledge and his excava- 
tions in the Armenian and Chaldean countries, and those farther to the 
east than that of Italy, — it was to say that he thought Dr. Schliemann 
had made the error of assigning too recent a date rather than too 
ancient a one. M. de Morgan recalled the numerous evidences of the 
knowledge of iron in Asia at times of high antiquity. The necropoles 
of Warka and Mougheir, in Chaldea, were at least thirty centuries 
B.C., and yet were in the beginning of the age of iron in that country. 
At 1700 B.C. the Egyptian generals returned from their campaigns 
in Asia bringing with them utensils of iron, to which they attached 
great value in view of the rarity of that metal in the valley of the Nile. 
At the beginning of the Assyrian empire iron had already become a 
metal in current usage throughout that part of Asia. M. de Morgan 
enumerated the evidences and indicated generally the locality of the 
people of which he spoke. Now, said he, these people were in con- 
tact with the inhabitants of Troad, and therefore the latter ought to 
have had a knowledge of iron, and by reason. The evidence of their 
commerce and their contact with these people is undisputable, and 
according to all archeology and history they certainly had a knowl- 
edge of and acquaintance with iron. If the excavations made in the 
Troad or at Hissarlik contained no evidence of iron, it is because of 
one of two things : either the investigation has not been sufficient 
to obtain all the evidences which there existed, or else the epoch to 
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which the excavations related were at an earlier period than that 
indicated as having had a knowledge of iron. With our knowledge 
of investigations of Dr. Schliemann one cannot suppose the first excep- 
tion to have existed. The investigations were sufficiently profound, 
sufficiently extensive, to satisfy one that if iron had had an existence at 
that time in that locality, he would have found its evidence ; and this 
was evidence or proof, said M. de Morgan, that the inhabitants of 
Hissarlik did not at that time possess knowledge of iron. ' The other 
conclusion must then prevail, to wit : that the excavations at Hissarlik 
made by Dr. Schliemann pertain to an epoch when iron was not known 
or used by the inhabitants ; and by this line of reasoning he demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction the error of Dr. Schliemann having 
assigned to Hissarlik a period too recent, when it should have been 
more ancient. M. de Morgan said that a study of the mines, whether 
of iron or of copper, and all the excavations in the neighborhood 
with which he was acquainted, confirmed the teachings of history, and 
he thought he had. correctly laid it down. In Russian Armenia the 
excavations told the same story. M. de Morgan said he had opened 
more than a thousand sepultures, all of which contained arms of iron, 
which belong or could be divided into two simple groups : one of 
which was anterior to the eight century b. c, the beginning or dura- 
tion of which was as yet unknown, but which might have been very 
much older than the date mentioned ; the other was posterior, after 
the grand invasions of the seventh century b c. , but before the Persian 
conquest. The age of bronze, said M. de Morgan, if in existence of 
to be found in the Transcaucasie, was of comparatively short duration ; 
and therefore, ranging himself upon the side of Dr. Schliemann 
and against Captain Boetticher, he demanded, is it possible that 
the whites of the ^Egean sea, who were always moving from one 
place to another, who were eminently the people of migration, of 
commerce, of travel, — is it possible for these to have remained without 
knowledge of iron while that knowledge was spread around them upon 
every side ? and his response to his own question was that it was not 
possible. His conclusion was, as stated, that if the people of the east 
had knowledge of iron at this epoch, the people of Hissarlik would 
have it the same time, and as the investigations of Schliemann shows 
no object or industry in iron, therefore his excavations pertains to a 
period earlier than he had claimed. 

This question was of deep interest to me. At my department in the 
National Museum we had just obtained a series of the tombs and their 
contents, the evidences of human industry (a very fine series), and 
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which had been discovered and excavated by the Brothers de Morgan 
in Armenia. These were objects from some of the thousand sepultures 
mentioned by M. de Morgan, and they came from the mountain 
range midway between the Caspian and the Black Seas. So these 
objects both of bronze and of iron mentioned by him were quite 
familiar to me. 

Monsieur A. Odobesco presented some observations and descriptions 
as to the prehistoric monuments in Roumania, in Northern Moldavia. 
He described the objects of human industry as being arms made of 
polished stone implements in gold, objects in pottery. Some of the 
latter were covered with designs in color which resembled the volutes, 
spirals, and cervides of the vases of Mycenes. There were also small 
statuettes in terra-cotta. Monsieur Odobesco believed that the pre- 
historic stations of this sort in Roumania, Valachia, Transylvania, 
belonged to the same chain of civilization which had its origin in 
Greece and Asia Minor and united the prehistoric Caucasus, and he 
recommended the attention of the congress to this matter at some 
future session. Thus was brought to an end the extremely interesting 
and somewhat exciting discussion between Dr. Schliemann and Captain 
Boetticher. (To be continued.') 

Recent Discoveries of Egyptian Remains. — Writing to 
the New York Nation from Keneh, Upper Egypt, on March 17th, Mr. 
W. H. Goodyear describes an important and most interesting discovery 
made by Mr. Petrie at Maydrom. Mr. Petrie has there unearthed 
"the oldest known Egyptian temple, and the only pyramid temple 
ever found." Apart from the " Temple of the Sphinx" at Ghizeh, 
this building is also " the only temple of the Old Empire so far 
known." It was buried under forty feet of rubbish. It lies directly 
at the center of the eastern base of the pyramid, on the side facing 
which it has two round-topped obelisks. " Obelisks and temple cham- 
bers so far entered," says Mr. Goodyear, " have the plain, undecorated 
style of the Old Empire, as shown by the temple of the Sphinx, but 
hieratic inscriptions in black paint found within fix the name of 
Seneferoo as builder, and confirm the supposition to this effect hitherto 
based on the fact that tombs near the pyramid' contain his cartouche. 
Seneferoo is the king connecting the third and fourth dynasties, and 
variously placed in either. According to , computations of Mariette 
and Brugsch, the antiquity will be about 4000 B.C., or earlier. On 
Tuesday, March 10th, Mr. Petrie's workmen reached a platform which 
appeared to be a causeway terminating with two obelisks at the base of 
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the pyramid." "In the forenoon of Wednesday," continues Mr. 
Goodyear, "a workman came to say that an opening had been found 
under the platform on the side next the pyramid. This proved to be 
the top of a doorway choked by detritus, through which Mr. Petrie 
crawled into an interior of three chambers, and discovered the 
inscriptions mentioned. I had the pleasure of following him. Mr. 
Petrie thought the apartments had not been previously entered for 
about three thousand years, — that is to say, that the rubbish fallen 
from the pyramid had choked the entrance about three thousand years 
after construction. A friend who was with me noticed on the floor 
some dried wisps of papyrus, a plant now extinct in Egypt. The 
chambers thus far found are so filled that one cannot stand erect in 
them, and a door at the end of the third chamber is blocked by large 
stones. Over all lies an enormous mass of detritus, whose removal by 
Arab diggers is now progress. I had the pleasure next day of carrying 
the news of Mr. Petrie's find to the gentlemen of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund at Beni-Hassan, and of witnessing their unaffected delight 
over it." — Scientific American, May 23d, i8gi. 



